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ACCOUNTANCY 


A broad knowledge of accountancy insures a greater range 
in the class room. It constitutes a reserve of technical knowl- 
edge which means reserve ability to the teacher of commercial 
subjects. This reserve is a surplus fund on which a teacher 
may draw in an emergency. Commercial teachers should, 
undoubtedly, possess a broad knowledge and a sound con- 
ception of accounting principles and procedure, auditing, 
theory and practice, and law in its relation to accounting. 

Ability to interpret financial statements, to devise and install sys- 
tems of accounts, to prepare income tax returns, to give sound advice on 
matters involving a correct application of accounting principles, to aid 
in the organization of a business enterprise—such ability results from 
the study of accountancy. Such information and knowledge is of equal 


value to the commercial teacher and the man engaged in executive or 
administrative work. 
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Persons employed in administrative positions are benefited by a knowl- 
edge of accounting, whether engaged in the accounting department or 
in the purchasing, production, advertising, selling, credit, personnel, or 
any other department of a business enterprise. Those employed in the 
accounting department will know what information is most useful to 
the heads of the other departments and in what form the information 
should be presented. Those employed in other departments will know 
how to interpret the statements and statistics furnished by the accounting 
department and what use may be made of the information. 


Instruction in the related subjects of accounting, auditing, income 
tax procedure and law is offered to commercial teachers at cost. If in- 
terested write for booklets entitled “Instruction at Cost’’ and ‘‘Evidence.”’ 
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Decalog 


Cc. D. LAZENBY 





C. D. Lazenby has been 
head of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Ore- 
gon, for the past fourteen 
years. Of a total enroll- 
ment of 2250 students, 700 
are in his department. He 
is a graduate of the Tri- 
State College, Angola, In- 
diana, and from the Metro- 
politan Business College, 
Chicago, Illinois. He has 
also studied at the University of Indiana and at the 
University of Washington. In addition to a broad 
training and a wealth of experience, Mr. Lazenby 
brings to his work a genuineness and a geniality which 
characterizes the real teacher. 

In addition to heading the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Jefferson High School, Mr. Lazenby is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. It 
is through the courtesy of Mr. Chas. F. Walker, 
President of this school, that we have been able to 
secure permission to publish “The Bookkeeper’s 
Decalog’’, of which Mr. Lazenby is the author. Ina 
letter to us, February 16, 1923, Mr. Walker says: 
“The Bookkeeper’s Decalog is quite a handy thing 
when it comes to impressing upon the minds of the 
students some of the principles and rules of bookkeep- 
ing because they can remember the rhyme, whereas 
they forget the prosaic form”. 

Perhaps the reason for Mr. Lazenby’s poetic ability 
is due to the fact that he is a “Hoosier”. It is said 
that every citizen of the ‘Hoosier State” is either a 
politician or a poet, and it seems Mr. Lazenby be- 
longs to the latter class. The author has a very high 
regard for anyone who hails from the good old ‘“‘Hoosier 
State’, for in his opinion it ranks second only to the 
“Buckeye State”. 
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Wren first the business game was played 
"Twas merely barter or a trade; 

And then we’re told they bought and sold, 

And trade increased a million fold. 

Accounting then must needs be known; 

Condition, progress—must be shown. 


To show these things we have a way 

Of keeping records day by day. 
Accounting’s what we it should call; 
Accounts, Accounts, Accounts—that’s all. 


Copyright, 1923. 


Accounts are records so arranged 

They show all values that have changed, 
In assets or in equities, 

And what their present value is. 


Two basic classes of accounts 
For either large or small amounts 
For little dealers or big “‘biz”’ 
Are ASSETS; also EQUITIES. 


The assets have real worth you know; 
The equities, the owners show; 

And all our debts from first to last 
Must with equities be classed. 


One hand will show the equities: 

The thumb, the owner’s interest is; 
While debts of every kind and sort 
Will be the fingers, long and short. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


EQUITIES 





The common ordinary man 

Makes “‘debts” and pays them, if he can; 
But when a man gets into “biz” 

He calls them “‘Lia-bil-i-ties.”” 


That these two brothers may not fight 
We put them on the left and right. 
Upon the left the assets show, 

The equities to right side go. 


Now “‘debit’’ merely means “‘left side’’ 
When to two-column ’counts applied; 

While “‘credit” means the “right-side’”’ half— 
So simple it would make you laugh. 
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When any asset is, or grows; 
Upon the debit side it shows; 
But if its value should grow less, 
Just credit it, as one might guess. 


If ownership or debts you'd trace, 

The credit side’s their proper place; 
But if from them you would subtract, 
AGAINST the credits they are backed. 


A merchant keeps what’s called a store; 

He buys for less and sells for more. 

The things for re-sale which he buys, 

He always calls them “MERCHANDISE.” 


But other things, like coal and ‘‘rents”’ 
He charges them to his expense. 

When someone buys and does not pay, - 
He keeps a record in this way: 

He’ll simply charge it to the name, 
Then credit when he pays the same; 
But if he settled with a note, 

*Twas “‘notes receivable” he wrote; 
Now if the boss a note does sign, 
“Notes payable” he writes that time. 
There’s interest, discount—many more; 
To name them all, would mean a score. 


Now first the business narrative 

By dates, important facts will give. 
You then decide accounts affected; 
Arranging them in books selected. 
There may be one, two, three or four, 
No limit, should you wish for more. 
They all are “journals” just the same 
Though known by that or other name. 


We call this process “‘journalizing;”’ 
It needs most careful supervising; 
For errors you must sure detect, 
Else your results are incorrect. 

You always show accounts affected; 
Amount, and how, also’s retlected. 


When on the “journals” all these show, 
Then to the ledger they must go; 

And there they must be classified; 
Accounts involved—that will decide. 


This ledger is the final place 

To which all charge and credits trace. 
The NOMINAL ACCOUNTS explain 
The sources of each loss or gain. 

The REAL ACCOUNTS the assets tell, 
And liabilities as well. 


Two basic sets of facts are known 
Wherever “‘real”’ accounts are shown. 
In contrast they will always be; 

Of equal value, too, you’ll see. 
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One shows the assets, worth and name; 
The second shows who owns the same. 
Your books well kept, complete, and true 
Will show these facts four times for you. 


The opening journal entry will; 
The balance sheet, too, fills the bill; 
All ledgers after closing do; 

The final trial balance, too. 


Now here’s a general rule in rhyme; 

’Twill help you nearly every time. 

Just debit assets when increased 

And credit them when they’re ‘‘deceased.” 


When equities their values change, 
This is the way you should arrange: 
If they increase, as credits show; 

If they decrease, as debits go. 

For every debit you must count 

A credit equal in amount; 

And as our book-scribe sings his song 
He debits, credits, all day long. 


This double entry system makes 

A ready check on all mistakes. 

The trial balance you will see 

Is proof the ledger’s sides agree. 
Financial statements indicate 

How at the Bank the boss does rate; 
While statements showing Loss and Gain 
Will give him either joy or pain. 


These statements you should always make 

Complete and neat and accurate. 

The boss from their correct rendition 

Will know his PROGRESS and CONDI- 
TION. 


Before they put facts down “for keeps,” 
Some first try out on ‘‘working-sheets.” 
They are a “‘safety first’’ device 

And many times save working thrice. 
In order, every step you do 

Shows up in panoramic view. 


Adjustment entries seem to be 

Quite difficult for some to see; 

For some accounts are ‘‘mixed and ‘“‘double”’ 
And make the “bookkeep”’ lots of trouble. 


An asset which depreciates, 

To that extent has expense traits. 
Expenses prepaid; (or we owe) 

As debits and assets we must show. 


“Deferred” the former’s name explains, 

“‘Accrued”’ the latter’s name contains. 

A precollected income is 

Classed with the liabilities; 

While uncollected incomes, earned, 

Must into assets all be turned. 

In part, they show real assets true; 

In part, expenses, incomes, too! 

But just how much of either one, 

Don’t show until your books are done 

(closed). 

In other words, they’re ‘‘mixed accounts;” 

Adjusting shows correct amounts; 

And values for each part is fixed, 

And for the moment, they’re “‘unmixed.”’ 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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ADVANCED ACCOUNTING IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
by 
W. O. WINKLER, C. P. A.* 


counting in the private schools are not 

unlike the problems of teaching the 
same subject in any other school, college or 
university; but the problems of teaching 
ADVANCED ACCOUNTING are far dif- 
ferent from those of teaching the other 
subjects usually taught in a private school. 
It is the failure to recognize this fact, and 
to adjust their courses to the new problems 
which has been responsible for the unsatis- 
factory results often obtained by many 
private schools, and which has caused so 
many teachers to conclude that accounting 
cannot be taught successfully except in 
college. 

The courses usually taught in the private 
schools are what I desire to term Art Same 
in Business. Courses of study in which the 
chief purpose of both teacher and pupil is 
to drill, drill, drill to perfection. Therefore 
drills in shorthand, typewriting, English, 
penmanship, arithmetic, and in the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping have always consti- 
tuted the major part of the private school 
curriculum; and the private school that is 
able to cultivate in its students a high 
standard of efficiency in these fundamentals 
need offer no apology for its existence if it 
does nothing more, for in doing this it is 

rforming a mission sadly neglected by our 

igh schools and colleges. It is a known 
and undisputed fact that the average high 
school, and even college graduate, is amaz- 
ingly deficient in his use of English, in his 
spelling, penmanship, and in the fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic; the very essentials of all 
the more advanced courses in business 
training. Therefore these fundamental drills 
must always constitute the basis of all 
private school work, and they must like- 
wise constitute the foundation for all ad- 
vanced accounting; but the methods used 
in the presentation of these drill courses will 
not apply to the teaching of a science; how- 
ever, the fact that you have these drill 
courses at your command, gives you an 
advantage over the high schools and col- 
leges which do not offer them, for when a 
student comes to you who is deficient in 
these fundamentals, as a great many of 
them will be, he has the opportunity to 
review, and to qualify himself before entering 
the more advanced classes. 

In the first place, much of the success 
of the accounting course depends upon the 
teacher’s own conception of the subject 
and of its importance as compared with 
other lines of study. Professors of account- 
ing in our colleges, and qualified heads of 


T= problems of teaching advanced ac- 








commercial departments in our leading 
high schools, will bear me out when I state 
that the average teacher is, or has been, un- 
til very recently, inclined to look upon com- 
mercial training as of secondary importance, 
suitable principally for failures in the other 
departments. Boards of Education have 
usually selected their teachers because of 
their especial qualifications in Latin, history, 
or mathematics, and then they ‘drew 
straws” as it were, to see which teacher 
would teach the bookkeeping. I have had 
prospective teachers of bookkeeping come 
to me for advice in the selection of a text 
to be used, who had never seen the inside 
of a bookkeeping text. Such a teacher will 
never qualify as a teacher of accounting. 
Personally, I feel that there is no subject 
that offers greater cultural value than 
accounting, if properly taught. Not that 
cultural art of the past, as afforded by a 
study of the classics; a culture that should 
be coveted by everyone; but the cultural 
art of meeting the practical, every day 
problems of life; the art of understanding 
the work that one has to do today, in order 
to be qualified to take his place in the 
solution of the more complex problems of 
tomorrow. No subject offers greater oppor- 
tunity for teaching the principles of honesty, 
of accuracy, of careful consideration for the 
rights of others. What principles are — of 
greater value to any man? Therefore if 
you would have a successful course in ac- 
counting you must first have a _ teacher 
who thoroughly believes in his work, who 
loves it, and who is qualified to present 
it to others. 

In the second place you must remember 
that accounting is a science. It is the science 
which deals with the construction, the 
classification, the systematization, the anal- 
ysis, the verification, and the interpretation 
of accounts. From the above definition, 
accounting may be divided into two general 
divisions; constructive accounting, and an- 
alytic accounting. By constructive ac- 
counting I mean that phase of accounting 
usually known as bookkeeping, but which 
should include ali the principles in the con- 
struction, classification, and systematization 
of accounts, that are involved in private 
accounting practice. By analytic account- 
ing, I mean that phase of accounting usually 
known as auditing, and which has to deal 
with the analysis, the verification, and the 
interpretation of accounts previously con- 
structed. Please keep these two divisions 
of the subject in mind throughout this dis- 
cussion. Almost every one of average in- 


*Director of Business Department and Lecturer in Accounting, The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 


Formerly Dean of the School of Commerce, Valparaiso University. Mr Winkler will be glad to communicate with 
any one who may have any questions to ask pertaining to any part of this discussion. 
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telligence can become highly proficient in 
the principles of constructive accounting or 
bookkeeping up to the point where it becomes 
necessary to classify and systematize ac- 
counts; then the subject becomes more 
complex; but when it comes to the mastery 
of analytic accounting to the extent that 
one may be able to verify the accounts of 
a large industrial concern, it is possible 
only by a mind thoroughly trained and 
highly efficient in constructive accounting, 
supported by a broad general knowledge 
of all the conditions, political, social, and 
economic, which in any way affect business 
organization and management. 

Too often those who plan courses in 
accounting plan them in analytic accounting 
only, on the assumption that their students 
will all be high school graduates, and there- 
fore should have a thorough knowledge of 
constructive work. Perhaps this should be 
true, but it is not; and many of the students 
who enter are unqualified. The courses 
offered are usually too theoretical and permit 
a break between what the student really 
knows and what he should know before 
entering an advanced class. Since the courses 
themselves offer no solution for this difficulty, 
the result is that the great majority of those 
who complete them, do not, as a general 
rule, make good practical accountants. 

Personally, I very much prefer to lay 
my own foundation. Therefore I plan my 
courses in accounting on the assumption that 
my students, who ever they may be, know 
relatively nothing about real, practical, con- 
structive work, and proceed from the very 
beginning lesson to combine advanced theory 
with actual every day constructive work. 
After a very brief study of the elements of 
bookkeeping as applicable to a simple in- 
dividual proprietorship, I begin my actual 
accounting work with what is usually termed 
partnership bookkeeping. While the student 
is actually constructing a set of partnership 
books, the teacher should be teaching him how 
to classify all the accounts peculiar to the 
copartnership form of business organization. 
This should be supported by partnership 
law, and partnership organization. Not 
only should he understand the accounts in 
the particular set he is working, but he 
should be taught what to expect in other 
lines of business. Therefore teach him to 
systematize. This is also the place for the 
beginning of your analysis work, to see 
whether or not the accounts as presented 
really represent the true financial condition 
of the business, for how can the profits of a 
copartnership be properly divided by a book- 
keeper who does not understand accruals 
and deferred items? Thus you combine your 
constructive work with your advanced theory, 
and bridge the gap that will otherwise defeat 
you. Such a method of procedure is to be 
followed in presenting corporation ac- 
counting; commission accounting; railroad 
accounting, bank accounting, or any other 
phase of constructive accounting. I like to 


have my pupils construct all the different 
kinds of accounts possible, especially in 
those lines of business in which they are 
most likely to become interested after they 
have left the class room. I want them to 
be able to understand the relation which 
one account bears to another and to the 
whole; and while they are doing this I 
teach them all the theory in connection with 
the verification and interpretation of these 
different accounts, not leaving all the theory 
for an advanced course later on. I like to 
forget that there ever was such a thing as a 
“teacher’s key” and teach my students to 
verify their own work, and to audit their 
own books. In other words, carry your 
constructive and analytic work along to- 
gether, and do not separate them until you 
have taught your students to be independent 
of you as their teacher. When a student no 
longer needs a teacher to check his con- 
structive work, then, and then only is he 
qualified to fill an accounting position; and 
until he is thus qualified to construct, and 
to analyze, and prove his own work; how 
can he hope to be able to interpret and to 
verify the accounts constructed by another? 
When he is thus qualified, he is also qualified 
to take up the more complex problems of 
analytic accounting, such as bankruptcy; in- 
solvency; statement of affairs; consolidation; 
etc.; such as are common in public account- 
ing practice. Having thus built your course 
of study you have solved the greatest problem 
that confronts you in your advanced ac- 
counting, and the carrying on of your work 
will prove most interesting and highly satis- 
factory. 

If you agree with my interpretation of 
the subject, and with my method of present- 
ing accounting as a science, you will readily 
see why the methods used in presenting the 
Art courses will not apply to the teaching 
of accounting. To teach a science success- 
fully, you must begin at the very foundation 
and build step by step. You cannot begin 
in the middle of a text and go either forward 
or backward. Therefore we must get away 
from the idea that a student may enter the 
advanced accounting class at any time, take 
up the work and move on with the class. 
This method is all right for the student 
who is pursuing the drill courses referred 
to above, but it is no more reasonable to 
believe that a student can succeed in account- 
ing unless he begins at the very beginning, 
than it is to believe that he could begin 
on page 140 of a Latin text and succeed. 
Nor can you teach an accounting class suc- 
cessfully without regular class discussions. 
Therefore have a beginning date for your 
advanced classes, have regular class discus- 
sions, and lead your students step by step 
as you unfold your subject to them, and 
permit no one to enter your classes, who is 
not qualified to do the work. This is vitally 
important, especially to the unprepared 
student, and possibly constitutes your gravest 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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THE TEACHING OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
by 


G. M. 


T WOULD seem that the time has come 
for a more concentrated attention and 
study to be placed on the methods and 

mechanics of teaching geography in the 
commercial course by the teachers of this 
state. In the fourteen years of my experience 
as a teacher in this state, I do not remember 
of hearing the subject of geography dis- 
cussed more than three or four times at 
educational meetings. Much progress has 
been made during the last fourteen years 
in the teaching methods and mechanics of 
such subjects as_ book- 
keeping, shorthand, pen- 
manship, arithmetic, and 
notably in typewriting. 
But the statement of 
Kahn and Klein in their 
book on the Principles 
and methods of Com- 
mercial Education, pub- 
lished in 1915 that, ‘‘there 
is no subject in the com- 
mercial course more poor- 
ly taught than commer- 
cial geography,”’ still holds 
good. This is partly due 
to the fact that so little 
study and attention has 
been given to the ped- 
agogy of the _ subject, 
and also to the lack of 
a well defined aim and 





Mr. York was born at Brookfield, New York. 


YORK 


textbooks do not help us in this matter. 
One author will begin with a study of physical 
geography, then branch into economic 
geography and then into regional geography. 
Another begins with a discussion of economic 
principles and then takes up a study of the 
countries and their commerce; others be- 
gin with a study of some of the raw ma- 
terials of commerce and then discuss 
the different countries. A study of the 
examination papers in commercial geography 
issued by the State Department indicates that 
a pupil must have a 
knowledge of locational 
geography, mathematical 
geography, chemistry, his- 
tory and economics. Is 
it any wonder then that 
with such an extensive 
realm of human activity 
to become accountable 
for in examinations that 
the teacher becomes il- 
logical in the sequence 
of presenting the subject, 
and that the student ac- 
quires a superficial knowl- 
edge? 

Another factor causing 
poor results in the teach- 
ing of this subject is, with- 
out doubt, the lack of time 


purpose in teaching the 
subject. The syllabus of 
the Regents Department 
says that “the object of 
commercial geography is 
to acquaint the pupil 
with the present indus- 
trial and trade conditions 
in the United States and 
foreign countries.’ Such 
an aim or object has al- 
ways seemed to me to be 


He was raised on a farm and began his business 


education by attending the Davis Business College, 
Toledo, Ohio. He later graduated from Colgate 
University in 1907 with an A. B. degree. He has 
had a wide experience both in business and in teach- 
ing. In 1907 he organized a commercial course in 
the Waterloo (New York) High School. ¢ Te- 
mained there - two years. In ror he became 
head of the Commercial Department in the High 
School at Ithaca, New York, which position he 
held until 1914 when he became head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the High School at White 
Plains, New York. He is now Professor of Com- 
mercial Education in the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, New York, having held 
this position since 19106. 


that can be devoted to 
the subject. I believe 
that teachers of com- 
mercial geography will 
agree with me in saying 
that twenty weeks is 
altogether too short a 
time for a high school 
pupil to grasp and ap- 
preciate this subject as 
it should be grasped and 
appreciated. What the 
teachers of commercial 





beyond the capacity of the first or second 
year high school pupil to attain. Such an ob- 
ject takes the pupil too far afield in the realm 
of economics and economic history. 
There are many other causes for the 
poor teaching of commercial geography. 
I am going to tell you of one or two others 
that seem to stand in the way of the efficient 
teaching of this subject. One is the diffi- 
culty of formulating a logical sequence 
in the presentation of the subject matter. 
The field of geography is so vast, and its 
subject matter so prolific, touching the 
realms of contributory and related sciences 
that it is exceedingly difficult to delimit 
it from the field of general science. Our 


arithmetic have succeeded in obtaining 
for commercial arithmetic, the teachers of - 
commercial geography must obtain for com- 
mercial geography, namely, at least one 
whole year to be put on this subject. Oh, 
but some will say that a year is altogether 
too long a time to teach a subject that is in 
a measure a grade subject. But let us face 
the facts. I admit that this subject can 
be presented in a half year, and, theoretically, 
this is long enough, but the facts are that 
pupils do not grasp the subject in a way 
that means anything to them. The exam- 
ination paper written by the average high 
school pupil shows a very meager grasp of 
the subject. From the teacher’s standpoint 
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the classes are usually large, making the 
proper checking up of the individual a very 
dificult matter to do effectively when so 
much material must be covered in the 
short twenty weeks. The business of educa- 
tion, we must not forget, is to teach the 
pupil, not the subject. The question is not, 
can we teach the subject in twenty weeks, 
but, does the pupil get it? It is our business 
to see that he gets it. 

Another factor is, undoubtedly, lack of 
thorough knowledge of and preparation in 
the subject itself on the part of the teacher. 
This fact is evidenced too often when a 
teacher is asked to take a position, for in- 
evitably she will say that she does not want 
to teach commercial geography. She is 
willing to take the shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, English or perhaps even arith- 
metic, but the standing phrase is “I do not 
know enough to teach geography.” This 
has been due in a large measure to the fact 
that teachers have not had an opportunity 
to study the subject with the same degree 
of intensity as they have the other commercial 
subjects. It is incumbent upon _teacher- 
training institutions to give stronger courses 
in geography in order that this condition 
may be overcome. In the State College for 
Teachers at Albany, we are giving two 
courses, one in physiography and a second 
in economic geography, each of which runs 
throughout the entire year. We are en- 
deavoring to have our pupils as well pre- 
pared in this subject as in any of the other 
subjects in the commercial course. 

But what of the teaching of commercial 
geography? What line of procedure shall 
we follow with conditions as they are? It 
is always dangerous to set up a line of pro- 
cedure in the mechanics of teaching any 
subject, for what one can handle with 
effectiveness another may not be able to do 
anything with. So that what I say is not 
said with the notion that your method, if 
different, is less efficient, but that this 
method has proven to be very effective. It 
has never failed to stimulate a real interest 
and liking for the subject, and if interest 
can once be aroused, the problem of teaching 
becomes minimized. 

In the first place I have always felt that 
the aim in teaching geography was to widen 
the horizon of the student in matters of every- 
day interest in the world about him. Like 
the man who travels, so the student of 
geography soon gets a broader and wider 
outlook on the activities of the world. He 
not only acquires information that is of 
value to him economically, but he also de- 
velops a deeper interest in the things about 
him. To quote from Professor J. Russel 
Smith’s book on Commerce and Industry, 
“the object of modern geographical study 
is to get a view of the earth, not only as 
the home of man, but as the garden in 
which he has grown, the school in which 
he has been educated and civilized, the en- 
vironment in which still higher ideals may 


be attained. This object can be best ac- 
complished by taking an economic stand- 
point, from which the dependence of human 
life upon natural conditions, and the in- 
fluence of those conditions upon human life 
can be most clearly seen.” Here then we 
have the most cultural course in the com- 
mercial department as it touches every phase 
of human activity. Its vocational aspect 
is also important, but of that phase of the 
subject I do not need to discuss here. 


Now as to the mechanics of attaining 
this object. I believe in the problem 
method of study. The greatest problem 
however, is to select the proper problem, 
for in selecting a problem one must take 
into consideration not only what infor- 
mation is to be secured, but how the in- 
formation can be related to present day 
interests. For instance, one may assign a 
problem dealing with the tropics and the 
student will gather a lot of facts and in- 
formation that will be meaningless to all 
concerned, but if the problem can be de- 
veloped from the standpoint of the tropics 
in its relation to the food supply, you have 
touched upon a phase of common every day 
interest that will hold the pupils attention. 

My experience has also led me to believe 
that our problems should relate to one sec- 
tion of the country as far as possible. I 
have had better results by studying problems 
of one country or section of the country 
at a time, than by studying problems con- 
cerning the commodities of different coun- 
tries. For instance, to study wheat as a 
commodity must necessarily take the pupil 
far afield over the entire world. He gathers 
up a fact about this and that country; the 
multitude of facts and figures from new and 
strange places tend to confuse rather than 
enlighten, and to scatter attention rather 
than concentrate. Therefore, I begin with 
a study of the United States, taking the 
various sections in the order usually out- 
lined in general geography, and the pupil 
studies special problems on these sections 
with the view to getting at the causes of 
the various kinds of activities in that particu- 
lar section. For example, one problem on 
New England which will teach a great 
deal about the economic condition of that 
section is, “What led to manufacturing tak- 
ing the place of farming as a leading in- 
ustry in New England’? 


Another plan I have tried with some 
success is, what I choose to call, a research 
method, though I realize that is not exactly 
the proper word to apply to it. The plan 
consists in having sheets of questions pre- 
pared in advance and placed in the hands 
of the pupil as a basis for his next recitation. 
For example, suppose we are ready to study 
about Australia, I would place in the pupils’ 
hands a paper with definite questions about 
this country which I expect them to be able 
to discuss in the next lesson. The following 
is a copy of one of these papers on Australia: 
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STUDY OF AUSTRALIA 


1. Compare the physical features of Aus- 
tralia with that of the United States. 

2. What are the products of Australia 
which are not influenced by climate? 

3. Why has Australia more desert than 
South America? 

4. Compare the climate of Australia with 
that of the United States. 

5. Why do so large a proportion of the 
population live in the cities? 

6. What does Australia produce that we 
need? 

7. What does Australia produce for her 
own support? 

8. Why is there no iron industry in 
Australia? 

9. Why is there so little immigration? 

10. In what goods does Australia enter 
into competition with United States? 

11. How does the refrigerator ship disturb 
wool manufacturing? 

12. What position does Australia hold as 
a market for United States goods? 

13..What influence does the Panama 
Canal have in trade with the United States? 

14. Briefly summarize the exports and 
imports of Australia. 

In addition to this list of questions would 
be given a list of references to which the 
student should go to obtain the information 
required. This, of course, will take him 
outside the textbook, and will train him to 
do a certain kind of research work. In this 
connection a student should be encouraged 
to keep a good set of notes. This plan has 
the advantage of being definite, giving the 
pupil something tangible to keep before 
him while doing his reading and studying 
and saves a tremendous amount of hit and 
miss reading of references because of not 
knowing what to get at. Most high school 
students, especially in the first and second 
year, are ‘one tracked minded” and this 
one track needs to be pointed out pretty 
definitely to him if he is to profit by the 
reading of reference books. This plan also 
enables the teacher to use this same material 
later as a matter for drill, a thing which is 
vital in all teaching. I think it is safe to 
say that most of the knowledge we have 
acquired and held was obtained mostly 
through the medium of drill. 

In outlining my course of study I have 
always followed the plan given below. 


(a) The given country (United States etc.) 
Land forms 
Plant and animal life 
Climate 
Locational Geography 


(b) The geographic intluences of commerce 
of the given country 


(c) The Commodities of Commerce 
Products of 


Farms Streams 
Forests ’ Mines 
Manufacturing 


I have found that such an outline of each 
country gives the student a more orderly 
treatment of the subject than does a study 
of a commodity that takes him all over the 
world. Not all the facts implied by this 
outline can be taught in twenty weeks, but 
the volume of material should be left to 
the aptitude and requirements of the class. 

I have said enough to indicate to you 
that no one text book should be used alone. 
Have a text book, yes, for the purpose of 
keeping the class together and for review. 
But also have at hand a large number of 
reference books, maps, and exhibits for 
study. It is much more important to teach 
the pupils where to find facts than to re- 
member how many thousand bushels of 
wheat is raised annually in a given country. 
I do not need to tell you of the importance 
of getting in touch with the Federal De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture and 
Interior which will furnish much statistical 
material which can be used to advantage; 
nor to such references as the National 
Geographical Magazine and the Journal of 
Geography, Asia, World’s Almanac, State- 
man’s Year Book, Atlases and Encylopedias. 
However, I do want to draw your attention 
to two reference books for teachers which 
are relatively new, and which will be helpful 
in suggesting material for your work on 
problems and projects. One is Topical 
Outlines of Geography by H. W. Fairbanks, 
published by P. Blakiston Sons Company 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the other, 
Teaching Geography by Problems by E. E. 
Smith, published by Doubleday Page Com- 
pany. 

One or.two minor things should be said 
about teaching commercial geography. I 
believe we must teach locational geography. 
Some may say that pupils will resent the 
teaching of place geography, but I do not 
find it so, provided you teach it to them in 
a different way from which they were taught 
the same facts in the grades. Not enough 
stress is placed on this phase of the work, 
especially when one considers the short 
time and the nature of many questions on 
the examination paper. We cannot hope 
to give any lasting conceptions or ones that 
will be of any value later regarding, for 
example, the textile industry unless they 
have some idea of the relative location of 
the places engaged in this industry. There 
are many ways of teaching locational ge- 
ography, but the best way I find is to tie 
it up with some problem or knowledge that 
the student is already familiar with. For 
example, the principal railroads of the state 
may be learned by placing dots representing 
the various cities on that road, and con- 
necting these cities and junction places by 
a straight line. When this is completed 
you have a complete railroad map of your 
section, and as they become able to do 
this from memory, many minor important 
places can be added. In connection with 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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MENTAL ALERTNESS AN ASSET TO 
THE SHORTHAND WRITER 


Some Suggestions for its Development 


by 


J. WALTER ROSS 


T IS obviously a safe assumption that 
I there is no difference of opinion among 

shorthand teachers as to the desirability 
of mental alertness as a part of the short- 
hand writer’s equipment. In fact, I feel 
reasonably sure that I shall provoke little 
or no mental friction when I make the 
assertion that mental alertness and perfect 
familiarity with the theory of shorthand con- 
stitute the chief stock-in- 
trade of the student who 
has acquired the ability 
to write at stenographic 
speed— say a hundred 
words a minute. It is 
quite easy to demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of even 
a beginning class that no 
unusual physical dexter- 
ity is required to write at 
that speed. Seldom in- 
deed do we have a student 
enter our classes, particu- 
larly if he at the same 
time takes up the study 
of longhand writing, about 
whom we need have any 
misgiving in the matter 
of manual agility. 

Since our function is 
to prepare young people 
for stenographic positions, 





sia; the 





Mr. Ross secured his commercial training in the 
Elliott Commercial School, Charleston, West Vir- 


Bowling Green 


continuity of thought and action in writing 
a series of different words. This, it seems 
to me, can be better accomplished through 
the repetition of groups of outlines than 
from writing each outline several times. I 
am not unaware of the difficulty in getting 
the average student to follow this plan. 
His tendency is to follow the line of least 
resistance. He thinks under protest. A 
compromise may be found 
advisable. Let him go 
through the assignment 
three or four times, mak- 
ing only three or four 
copies of ‘each outline 
each times The above 
applies to General Exer- 
cise$ and Word Sign lists. 
From the beginning it 
should be made clear to 
the class that the teacher’s 
suggestion or direction as 
to the amount of prepa- 
ration on the assignment 
is not a uniform task to 
be performed by all stu- 
dents, but a minimum 
essential. After doing 
this amount of prepara- 
tory work each individual 
should check himself up 


Business and do whatever addi- 


University 


our main problem, then, 
is the development of 
mental alertness. 


Methods of Studying 


The first step in the 
development of mental 
alertness is the directing 
of the pupil in proper 
methods of studying. 
He should be encouraged 
to use as far as possible 
those methods that 


Bachelor of Shorthand and Science); and Duquesne 
University School of Commerce (Bachelor of Science 
in Economics). ¢ has @ wide experience as 
a teacher of commercial subjects. He first taught 
two years in the Public Schools ¥ West Virginia. 
For fifteen years he was with the Elliott Commercial 
School, Wheeling, West Virginia; one year in the 
University Preparatory School at Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa; one year in the Rhode Island Commercial 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; and for the 
past seven years he has been teaching in the High 
Schools of Pittsburgh. He is now teaching in the 
South Hills High School and is also instructor 
of Business English in the evening classes of Du- 
quesne University. 

He is the author of Business English, Business 
Correspondence, Lessons in Touch Typewriting and 
Intensive Touch Typewriting. 


tional work is required to 
make him ready for recita- 
tion. This suggests the 
question, How can the 
teacher keep a check on 
the students’ practice 
work if the amount re- 
quired is not uniform? 
My answer is that logi- 
cally the teacher is in- 
terested in the result of 
the practice rather than 
in the amount done. For 





will involve the same processes that he 
will be called upon to use in his recitation 
and later in the practical application of the 
art he is studying. This means that he 
should avoid purely mechanical repetition. 
He should be made to understand that al- 
though much repetition work is necessary 
to acquire skill, repetition loses practically 
all of its value when it ceases to be thought- 
compelling. The motive of his practice 
should be to acquire not only the ability to 
execute accurate forms, but smoothness and 
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the past several years I have taken up prac- 
tically no “night work.” I have substituted 
recitation tests, which I shall describe more 
fully under ‘“‘Methods of Teaching.”” Work- 
ing under this plan the student has as his 
objective the attainment of sufficient know- 
ledge and skill to enable him to recite credit- 
ably, and he is deprived of the old, old 
alibi, ‘‘Well, I did my night work.” The 
tables are turned now, and the teacher has 
against the failing student the unanswerable 
indictment, ‘‘You did not practice enough.” 
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In the preparation of dictation exercises, 
(sentences, letters, etc.) the student is 
a 28 to follow this plan: 

Practice the outlines that are new or 
difficult. 

2. Practice all the phrases. 

3. Divide the assignment into short pass- 
ages or groups of words and practice each 
passage until he can write it easily and 
accurately at the recitation speed. To 
illustrate, the following paragraph may be 
practiced by groups as indicated by the 
dashes: 

Success cannot be defined;—it can only 
be described.—It is not a brilliant scene;— 
it is power working for good;—just doing 
the right thing gladly,—and always while 
doing it—gathering more strength to do it 
better. 

Methods of Teaching 

The degree of mental alertness developed 
depends even more upon the manner in 
which the recitation is conducted than upon 
the methods of studying. Let us begin with 
the general statement that the recitation 
should be so conducted, the lesson should 
be so dictated, as to induce constructive, 
original thought and discourage rote learning 
of outlines and mechanical performance. 
This is not inconsistent with the fact that 
actual analysis of more than an occasional 
outline is impossible in speed writing. There 
is no similarity between the reflex writing 
done by the expert and the mechanical 
way in which the average beginning student 
will write his lesson if he is not prevented 
by the ingenuity of the teacher. 

The preview of the lesson of the morrow 
should result in the student’s understanding 
the new principle well enough not only to 
analyze the illustrations in the text, but to 
construct additional examples. There is 
nothing more important at this point than 
that the student understand the limitation 
as well as the application of the new prin- 
ciple. 

In the dictation of the assignment the 
teacher can and should do many things to 
keep the student mentally alert. First of 
all, he should not dictate a word exercise 
in the order in which the words appear in 
the book. This is a sure cure for mental 
alertness. It is usually possible for the 
teacher to follow a plan of presentation and 
development at least slightly different from 
that of the author. This induces mental 
alertness. For example, in teaching the 
first lesson, a diagram showing all the circle 
joinings may be placed on the board and 
used instead of the exercise in the text as a 
basis for dictation drill. 

Frequent changes in the method of con- 
ducting the recitation is one of the best 
ways to keep a class ‘‘on its toes.” 

By dictating the spelling of the outline 
and requiring the student to write in short- 
hand and pronounce, he can soon fix the 
habit of analysis instead of depending upon 
the visual memory. 
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By dictating word lists in analogical 
groups he can give the student his first 
degree in his initiation in meeting the 
problem of writing new words. For example, 
he may add to knee in the text, me, may, 
nay. Keen may be followed by cane, came, 
calm, gain, game. This method automatically 
calls the student’s attention to the importance 
of correct proportionate sizes and lengths of 
strokes. In addition it familiarizes him with 
the possibilities of conflicts to be taken into 
consideration in reading imperfect outlines. 
He learns from his own experience that on 
some occasions the stenographer must read 
what an outline was intended to be rather 
than what it is. 

After the first lesson has been completed, 
or even earlier, the dictation of all word 
lists should be supplemented by easy word 
groups or passages. Examples: Take a nap; 
a good game;: get a net; get a mat. The 
pace should be set for the slow students, and 
all directed to write each group as many 
times as they can. 

Each sentence in a dictation exercise may 
be dictated several times, with a slight 
change of wording each time. Example: 
The hen will lay an egg in the hay in the rack. 
The hen will lay an egg in the lane. The 
hen will lay an egg in the nail keg. The 
red hen will lay an egg at the mill. When 
letters or articles are dictated several times, 
new words and phrases should be introduced 
in each repetition. The student should be 
urged to make sure that he gets a readable 
outline for the new word even if he loses 
the rest of the dictation. As a shorthand 
writer he will always have the problem of 
getting down new and strange words. The 
sooner he begins his training in slowing up 
to write the new word, at the same time 
retaining in his memory several following 
words, then speeding up to catch the dic- 
tator, the sooner will he become proficient 
in this important feature of every shorthand 
writer’s experience. 

Frequently a student fails to think in 
both directions in learning wordsigns. When 
he is taking dictation, for example, he knows 
that ‘‘cover’’ is kv, but when he comes to 
read his notes he doesn’t know that kv is 
cover. The teacher may forestall this 
condition by giving drills that require both 
interpretations. First, the teacher gives the 
outline and the student writes and pro- 
nounces. Then the teacher pronounces and 
the student spells and writes. 

The same plan may be adapted to review 
drills on prefixes and suffixes. First the 
teacher pronounces a list of words and the 
student pronounces the prefix or suffix in- 
volved. Then the teacher, taking another 
list, pronounces each word then the prefix and 
the student spells the rest of the word. 

Alertness in determining the vowel 
developed by class drill. The teacher pro- 
nounces a list of words; after each word 
the class pronounces the vowel. To make 
sure the student is thinking accurately, two 


is 
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characters, say the o and the oo hook may 
be placed on the board and numbered 1 and 
2. The teacher then pronounces a mis- 
cellaneous list of words. The class, looking 
at the board, indicates which character is 
used by saying “‘1’’ or “2”... This should be 
followed by an alternating drill; as, knock, 
nook, cough, cuff, etc., the class writing. 
This type of drill may of course be applied 
to the reversing principle, the blends, and 
others. 

An occasional outline finding drill is 
beneficial. With a shorthand plate before 
the class, the teacher pronounces a word or 
a phrase somewhere on the page. Every 
student scans the page to locate the outline. 
The teacher says: ‘Read the outline before 
it (or after it), Mr. Brown.”’ And so in 
rapid-fire order for five or ten minutes. 

Having the class follow dictation once in 
a while is good. The teacher reads an 
article at the proper speed. The class follows 
mentally. On completion of the reading 
unfamiliar words are discussed and then the 
article is written from dictation. 

wordsign writing contest makes an 
interesting change in the routine. The 
students are directed to write as many word- 
signs as they can from memory in a given 
time, say ten minutes. The one who writes 
the greatest number is asked to read his 
list, giving the outlines. The same stunt 
may of course be applied to illustrations of 
principles. 

Occasional exercises for developing carry- 
ing ability may be advantageously given 
a dictation class. The first exercises should 
consist of isolated sentences of gradually 
increasing length. The tcacher dictates the 
sentence and stops; then the student writes 
it from memory. The next step is a little 
more complicated. The teacher says, Begin 
writing when I have reached the word 
“transportation.” The teacher continues 
dictating; the student tries to carry the 
intervening words and continues until he has 
taken the whole article. The teacher’s lead 
should be gradually lengthened. 


Objective Standards 


There is probably no better way to encour- 
age regular and ample preparation, which 
in turn develops mental alertness, than to 
use an objective standard. In setting up 
such a standard one must be governed by 
what experience shows may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be accomplished by the average 
student in a given time. Obviously the less 
apt student must give more time to his 
preparation, and the better student should 
be encouraged to use the minimum standard 
time so that his superior ability and capacity 
may be reflected in the better quality of 
his work. As stated earlier in this article, 
the writer believes it more logical to check 
the student on his performance in class than 
upon the amount of preparation, expressed 
in either pages written or hours consumed. 
Recitation tests based upon the following 
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standards have been used with satisfactory 
results. 

To theory classes twenty outlines are 
dictated during the last five minutes of 
the period. The outlines are taken from 
the day’s assignment. The papers are 
taken up and graded and returned to the 
students the following day. Style and 
accuracy of application of principle are 
taken into consideration in grading. A 
paper that is perfect in application of prin- 
ciples may receive a mark A, B, C, D, or 
E (E indicates failure), depending upon 
quality from a penmanship viewpoint. The 
mark for one error is B to E; two errors, 
C to E; three errors, D or E; four errors 
or more, E. When the assignment is sentence 
work, three minutes’ dictation is given as 
a test. For dictation classes one or two 
minutes’ dictation is sufficient. These tests 
need not be given every day; in fact, it is 
better to give them irregularly. Perhaps 
“test” is a too dignified term to apply to 
these exercises. They serve as a sample of 
the student’s performance and give the 
teacher a more definite basis for rating than 
either general observation or a record of 
the amount of home work done. Checking 
them takes little, if any, more time than a 
proper inspection of home work. 

Speed Schedules 

Objective standards of performance should 
be required of dictation classes in the form 
of definite speed schedules. After some 
experimenting the following have been 
adopted for second and third semester 
classes: 

Our semester is one hundred hours. The 
first twenty hours of the second semester are 
devoted to theory review, then a dictation 
text is placed in the hands of the students. 
Until the theory is completed (about 
the end of the fourth month—the fourth 
twenty-hour period), three hours a week are 
given to theory and two to dictation. Of 
course it is understood that on the theory days 
as much dictation is given as time will 
permit. The speed requirements are as 
follows: Second twenty hours (first twenty 
in dictation), prepared matter, 70, new 
matter 50; third twenty hours, 80 and 55; 
fourth, 90 and 60; fifth 100 and 60. 

The third semester class devotes the first 
twenty hours to a thorough review of the 
manual, and then follows this schedule: 
Second month, 100 and 70; third, 100 and 75; 
fourth, 100 and 80; fifth, 100 and 85. I do 
not mean to leave the impression that these 
speeds are static for the periods indicated. 
Of course some dictation is given at a faster 
rate; the rates given are those at which 
tests are dictated. 

No definite schedule ‘s laid down for the 
fourth semester. The aim is to increase 
the speed to a hundred words a minute on 
difficult new matter of various kinds, to 
familiarize the student with general office 
routine, and to develop him as far as prac- 
ticable into a capable all-round stenographer. 
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ADVANCED ACCOUNTING IN THE 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 6) 


problem; the solution of which means much 
to you, and to your school. 

Knocking at the door for admission to 
your classes you will find, first of all, the 
man who is really prepared, and who comes 
to you ready to make whatever sacrifice is 
necessary to obtain the knowledge which he 
desires. Along with him comes the high 
school graduate who has had two or three 
years of bookkeeping, (I pity him, but he 
has) and he wants ADVANCED accounting. 
Here is another man who _ has had four or 
five years of actual business experience. 
Upon investigation you find that this ex- 
perience has been very limited, and that 
he hasn’t the slightest knowledge of account- 
ing in general, but he too wants ADVANCED 
accounting. Another interesting problem is 
the graduate of some foreign university, who 
has had accounting in some foreign language, 
but who is sure he can take YOUR advanced 
work. Then too, there is the man who never 
had much schooling, but who knows ALL 
ABOUT business, who has just “picked up” 
his bookkeeping. He is very confident that 
his lack of previous training can in no way 
interfere with his progress in your classes. 
But the greatest problem of all is the chap who 
has heard about a C. P. A. He doesn’t exactly 
know what it means, but he wants one, 
and has come down to get it. I once received 
a letter from one such, who wrote as follows,— 
“T have had two years training in a school 
of Chiropractics. Will this help me in getting 
a C. P. A?” I took the letter to my Chiro- 
practic friend, and we have never yet de- 
cided whether the joke is on his profession, 
or on mine. Well, what are you going to 
do about it? Are you going to sacrifice your 
standards, or sacrifice the student who is 
unprepared. Be sure of one thing, if your 
course of study is worth anything to the 
man who is prepared to take it, it is worth 
nothing to the man who is unprepared; and 
if he who is unprepared can grasp it, it is 
surely worth nothing to the man who is 
qualified. 

The colleges have chosen to sacrifice the 
student who is not prepared, and by certain 
entrance requirements have eliminated most 
of them from their classes. Here again, you 
in the private schools have the advantage 
in that you have the more elementary 
courses to offer, and if they are properly 
arranged, and properly graduated, you should 
have a course of study suitable to the needs 
of practically every student that comes to 
you; and you need sacrifice neither your 
standards of efficiency in your advanced 
classes, nor the student who is delinquent 
in his previous training. If a student desires 
to enter at any time other than the opening 
date of your classes you should be prepared 
to give him special work and special instruc- 
tion until the next opening date. While 


class instruction is absolutely necessary, by 
no means sacrifice your plan of individual 
instruction common in all private schools, 
but with the combination of the high school 
and college semester plan of beginning 
classes at a definite time, with regular class 
discussions and the private school plan of 
individual instruction, you have another ad- 
vantage in the teaching of accounting over 
every other kind of school. The average 
high school can emphasize only the con- 
structive and artistic phases of accounting. 
They cannot be expected to do much more 
with students of high school age. The col- 
leges teach accounting from the theoretical 
standpoint, as a part of a general cultural 
course, or as a part of a general business 
course. It is left to the private schools the 
privilege of offering the more practical, 
workable, constructive course in accounting. 
If accounting cannot be taught successfully 
in the private schools, it cannot be taught 
successfully any where. Purely theoretical 
accounting is all right as a part of a general 
education, but it doesn’t get very far in 
actual practice. Therefore see to it that 
your course of study is first of all a practicable 
course, one that will fit the student to go 
out and do the job that is before him. And 
remember too, that constructive accounting 
is the basis of all practical work, and the 
foundation for all analytic accounting. 

Finally, accounting cannot stand alone. 
Occasionally you will find a student whio 
desires to specialize in accounting and noth- 
ing more. It cannot be done, and it is your 
duty as a teacher to tell him so. How can 
one hope to construct a set of books for a 
Mining Company unless he knows something 
about the Mining industry? How can he 
hope to understand municipal accounting 
without first having a knowledge of municipal 
organization, and so on through out the 
entire realm of accounting practice. There- 
fore in conclusion, if you would have your 
students successful in their accounting work, 
have them dig deep into the supporting 
subjects of Commercial Law, Business Or- 
ganization and Management, Finance, Eco- 
nomics, etc. Remember that the higher 
you go, the deeper you must lay your 
foundation; and that the man who stands 
at the peak, must naturally have the 
broadest general view. 





NEXT MONTH 


Joel Hunter, a Certified Public 
Accountant of Atlanta, Georgia, 
will write on ‘‘The Federal Income 
Tax as Applied to Individuals.’’ 
Mr. Hunter is an accountant with 
a national reputation and is con- 
sidered a leading authority on this 
subject. 
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JAMES O. McKINEY 


PURPOSE OF TEXTS. The purpose of these texts is to give a 
training in bookkeeping and accounting which will serve three classes } eac 


of » students: fou 
1. Those who desire to obtain employment in the accounting depart- nee 
ment of a business upon the completion of an introductory course the 


in bookkeeping and accounting. 
2. Those who do not desire to do accounting work, but expect to enter 
business e 
and desire’ a 
knowledge of — 
bookkeepi ng 
Volumes I and II 0 a ee a a Se 


. hich will be 
Series A od aoinnee REPORTS ACCOUNTS Re 
them in what- 
ever line of business they may enter. 


3. Those who desire to enter the professional 
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tain an introductory training which wi ( ) =_ 
prepare them to master the more techni- p< x] ASS T DR’ | ro 
cal courses which they desire to study in BALANCE mast? 
university or elsewhere. SHEET ede@ Shed LIABILITY «CR: | re 
2h ‘ JO 
ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL. = i lg 
The text material is divided into distinct oF  PROPRLETORSHIP +} CR) & { ; . 
chapters, each chapter dealing with one 22 3 I 
principal topic. Each chapter consists of a [income «ce | BI cast 
three parts: STATEMENT [* 236 [~ LXCOME “CR Lo 
1. A discussion of the accounting principles I 2 \fastD 
which relate to the topic of the chapter. PROFIT & LOSS bee << | EXPENSE ‘DR: a j | Jo 
2. A age) of bag one . ae a oe 
whic evelop and apply the principles = 7 . 
discussed - the ae These questions Reports Accounts—Books of Ori 1E 
are primarily “thought” questions which " ‘ oi 
develop the student’s ability to analyze McKinsey has followed this order in us 
and interpret business and accounting bookkeeping because in the main the naturdof th 
statistics. : the number and nature of the accounts; the infc 
3. i ebessteny ~ oo ont re ane, mines largely the nature of the books of omginal 
illustrate and require the application o . ° : 
the peincigics Giseusned in the chapter. corded in the latter determines to a considerable 
Although most of the laboratory material on the vouchers. The procedure followed w4scho 
consists of short exercises which illustrate of each part of the accounting process the factors 


specific principles and minimize detail, 
sufficient “‘sets”’ 
running over a 
continuous ——— 
period of two or 

more months 

are given to afford the student an acquaintance with the bookkeeping 
system as a whole. Business practice is optional with these ‘“‘sets.”’ 


and understood. 











The organization of the material makes it admirably 
adapted for instruction by the class recitation method. The 
arrangement is such that assignments for study may be made we 
and recitations conducted which are based on the assignments. 


BUSINESS PAPERS. The laboratory sets contained in 
the text can be used without supplementary material, if desired. 
Material is published separately which provides for the use of 
business forms and papers in connection with these sets. 


SOUTH-WESTERN P 
CINCIN 
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D ACCOUNTING 


INEY, A. M., C. P. A. 


a METHOD OF PRESENTATION. The material is well graded, 
es | each chapter following logically the preceding one in turn laying the 
foundation for the chapter to follow. The student is led to see the 


need and purpose of each topic introduced before a discussion of 
the topic begins. 


Throughout the text details and arithmetical calculations are 
reduced to a mini- 











— mum. No attempt 
is made to have the 
RECORDS af” > text serve as a sub- Volumes I, II and III 
: VOUCHERS stitute for training Series B 
Quntry in arithmetic and 


penmanship. It is assumed that such train- 
ing will be obtained in other courses. Formal 
definitions are few in number and in no case 


emphasized. 
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v 
INVOICE 
The method of developing the subject 
[wrx fk by the study of principles, rather than by 
a drill in details is well illustrated in the be- 

[xo ek ginning chapter. It does not commence 
with a series of abstract definitions or a de- 
tailed discussion of debit and credit, but with 
[paukorarr fe a simple explanation and illustration of the 
7ORMEECIAL meaning and purpose of accounting which 
\ } leads the student to see the nature and pur- 
pose of the subject he is to study. This 

arouses the student’s interest and enables 

him to see the purpose and importance of the 





r inKiscussing and developing the principles of contents of the following chapters. 

atur@of the information on the reports determines 

s; th information desired in the accounts deter- TEACHER’S MANUALS. The author 
of omginal entry, and in turn the information re- has prepared teacher’s manuals to accompany 
onsidetable degree the information which appears the texts and in which the following infor- 


ed waschosen because by this method in the study mation is provided: 
he factors which determines its nature can be seen 
1. Purpose of the chapter. 


2. Suggestions with 
— reference to methods of 
teaching the contents 
of the chapter. 








3. Answers to the questions at the end of the chapter. 





ly 4. Solutions to the laboratory problems at the end of the chapter. 

1€ W. C. Hyatt of the Tamalpais High School, Sausalito, California, 
le writes: : 

Ss. 

. “‘McKinsey’s Teacher’s Manual came yesterday and I sat right down last night 

in and read it from cover to cover; that is, his general comments, suggestions and 

d. points to emphasize under each chapter, and you are right—the book is a 

of marvel. It is just as though old man McKinsey sat down at the teacher’s 


desk and gave him a full measure of information and encouragement.” 


RN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INCINNATI, OHIO 








Teacher’s Manuals 
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WHERE TO PLACE EMPHASIS IN TEACHING 
SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING 

by 

A. A. WEISBECKER 


NE of the reasons and, no doubt, the 

basic reason why the high school en- 

rollment the country over has doubled 
and trebled in the past few years is because 
of the spirit of adaption to students’ needs 
and parents’ preferences on the part of 
progressive schools. No system or course 
of study is so logically riveted and iron 
bound that it must serve as an educational 
mould perpetually, for everybody in the 
school. Conservative educators have seen 
their cherished ideals and requirements go 


Study of Personal Efficiency 


In offering the study of Salesmanship in 
South High, the main idea and purpose is 
not primarily to turn out commercial travel- 
ing salesmen. If this were the case the 
subject would not be offered in schools 
today. To use a war term, the first objective 
is this: No matter what career a student 
intends to pursue as his life work, whether 
professional, industrial or commercial, he 
will be more successful if the fundamental 
principles of Salesmanship are permitted 
to function. As one 





cases literally exting- 
uished by the tide of 
progress. And why not? 

Not many years ago 
only young people de- 
siring to enter the pro- 
fessions had any notion 
of going to high school. 
“Now”, says R. M. 
Marrs, principal of South 
High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, ‘‘fathers and 
mothers of boys and girls 
in all walks of life are 
demanding that they be 
given at least four years 
of training beyond the 
common school.” 

“Why should not boys 
and girls in other walks 
of life receive four years 
of training in public high 
school as well as those 
who expect to go into 
the old, well established 
professions?” 


glimmering and in many 
} 
| 





braska. 


Salesmanship and Advertising 


Subjects are offered and taught in high 
schools undreamed of years ago. Well for- 
tified and strongly intrenched in the curricula 
of all progressive schools is Salesmanship 
and Advertising. Prominent educators, 
many years in the field with wisdom rare, 
mellowed by age and experience, opposed 
the innovation. True, a thorough mastery 
of this intensely human subject requires a 
mature mind, broadened by study and ex- 
perience. High schools offer the fundamen- 
tals or elements which cannot be imparted too 
early in life. The fundamentals are of equal 
value in buying as well as selling and since so 
much of every life is taken up with one or 
both processes, we may say the study of 
ow is essential and of inestimable 
value. 





Mr. Weisbecker is instructor in Salesmanship 
and Advertising in the South High School, also 
instructor in Business English, College of Commerce 
and Finance, Creighton Unwersity, 
; He is a graduate of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Notre Dame, Indiana, Chicago College of 
Advertising, Chicago, Iilinois, and also took special 
work in the Gregg School and Sheldon School of 
Business Administration, Chicago, Illinois. 
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instructor words it, 
“We build from within 
and gather much of our 
material from without. 
The life that can thus be 
moulded from within is 
not a matter of specula- 
tion, but of positive 
knowledge, which means 
coming into the posses- 
sion of unknown riches 
consisting of the realiza- 
tion and use of undreamed 
personal powers within 
oneself.’ 





Salesmanship a 
Science 


Salesmanship or Per- 
sonal Efficiency is a sci- 
ence. The day is gone, 
in fact it never existed, 
when a young man could 
start at some minor posi- 
tion in an office or whole- 
sale house and pick up 
all he needed to know about Salesmanship or 
Advertising. This is the day of study, long 
and faithful, of the theory and practice of 
business either before he begins the practice 
or while gaining actual experience, just as 
the doctor, lawyer, minister, or engineer 
must study his profession. 


A Young Man’s Handicap 

An employer of large numbers of men, 
says “The problems of business are just as 
complex—the rewards as large or larger for 
men who have some definite, specific, clear- 
cut proposition to offer an employer.” In 
quoting the latter he is using words of an- 
other noted man who writes: “A_ basic 
reason why great numbers of men fail to 
secure good positions at the present time 
or any other time, is because they lack a 
goal or purpose in life. They are unable 
to offer a specific, clear-cut proposition to 
employers.” 


maha, Ne- 
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Abuse of Salesmanship 


Let us distinguish between mere order 
taking and salesmanship. Considerable of 
what passes under the name of Salesmanship 
is a rank abuse of the word. 

The prime object of education is the de- 
velopment of personal efficiency. No one 
can be thoroughly efficient unless he has a 
workable knowledge of the principles of the 
science Salesmanship or Personal Efficiency. 

Since high school terminates the schooling 
of the vast majority, Salesmanship has a 
well-defined position in the course of study 
and is most worthy and will receive greater 
recognition as the years advance. 


Salesmanship 

In the pursuit of any study a workable 
definition is essential. We must know what 
we are talking about so as to tread on 
common ground. Salesmanship requires a 
definition which will lift it on its pinnacle 
and give it the exalted position it deserves. 
We need not search far for such a definition. 
Mr. A. F. Sheldon in his superb work on 
the ‘Science of Business Building’’ has ac- 
complished it in a short, concise way by 
telling us that “‘Salesmanship is the power 
to persuade people to purchase product at 
a profit.” 

Salesmanship is power, potential, dynamic, 
whatever industrially efficient term you pre- 
fer. What is the source of this power? 
Knowledge. Of what? The broader, the 
better. Knowledge of three items in particu- 
lar, self, the merchandise, the customer. 
The first, knowledge of self, a big topic, is 
never completely mastered in a life time. 
The same for the third, knowledge of the 
customer, for in the study of him we study 
ourselves. Knowledge of the merchandise 
may be mastered, but, the 999th customer 
may encounter a real difficulty and present 
the exceptional question which may baffle 
the expert. The more thorough and com- 
plete of the triology the greater the power 
of the salesperson. 


The Salesman 


This forms a separate study for one semes- 
ter under the rather unique and high-sound- 
ing title, Ethics of Salesmanship. In the 
very first class room meeting the students 
adopt the Rotarians’ motto: “He profits 
most who serves best.” The personally 
efficient sell service. This is the keynote 
emphasized throughout the course.  EI- 
ementary study then is made of the brain, 
the nervous system and the five senses. 
Then follows business building and man 
building, contrasting positive or success 
qualities with negative or failure qualities. 
“‘Hidden possibilities” now reveal themselves. 
Now comes discussion of the laws of success 
and study is made of Imagination, Memory, 
’ Thinking and Habit Formation. 

Office, store and factory behavior are 
analyzed and every student is made to 
realize that no matter where he may be 
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employed he serves, and his success is in 
proportion to his services in conformity with 
the above maxim. 

Discussion of the above may be advanced 
and the results remote, but sooner or later 
the student will realize that they function 
and will see that they perform properly 
through care and more study in practical life. 

Interest in class is keen and discussion 
lively, the instructor exercising wholesome 
restraint. Timely articles from current mag- 
azines and newer texts are reported and 
discussed. 


The Merchandise 


The classes in Salesmanship and Adver- 
tising as well as in Retail Selling make a 
thorough analytical study of the merchandise 
or service to be sold. True, the ideal way to 
study the merchandise is first hand from 
planting the seed to the finished texture. 
Every student selects articles or services he 
wishes to sell for analysis. The classes are 
given a practical analysis formula applicable 
to any and every article or service selling 
from one cent up to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, which if applied thoroughly will 
be exhaustive and like a powerful magnet 
will draw to itself every selling point of 
value. Two analyses are made, one from 
the viewpoint of intrinsic value and the 
other on the utility basis. These formulas 
are penetrating and thoroughgoing. Noth- 
ing escapes them. They force upon the 
student the varied and vital selling points. 
He now has a priceless formula for analyz- 
ing any and every article or service in after 
years to test their merits as sales proposi- 
tions. 

The seller, as a manufacturer, wholesaler, 
or retail merchant, is analyzed next for 
additional advantages in the form of selling 
points. Frequently many valuable aids are 
found here for concluding sales. 


The Probable Buyer 


The next logical step is in search for 
probable buyers. We prefer to study cus- 
tomers while in potential form as probable 
buyers. Unusual emphasis is placed on the 
four mental attitudes, one or the other of 
which every probable buyer assumes toward 
every sales proposition; also on how to 
present selling points to overcome these 
situations. This is where every salesperson 
makes or breaks. Repetition, quiz, stress, 
emphasis almost ad nauseam are made on 
this and every student has a valuable prin- 
ciple which will stand him good stead in 
his adult years. 

The fundamental desires or instincts and 
the methods of sales presentation are studied 
to arouse the instincts. Then follow the 
various and multiform types of customers 
from the raw material buyer of the industries 
to the cross roads store proprietor, to the 
little child shopper. The adaption to each 
for the efficient rendition of service for the 
yer building of business is treated 
ully. 
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Knowing how to analyze every sales prop- 
osition for selling points and realizing that 
every probable buyer must be in one of 
four attitudes regarding every article of 
merchandise or service offer and that the 
one and only way to overcome these is to 
arouse one or more of the appropriate funda- 
mental instincts or desires in a real, live 
human-interest manner, the student is now 
properly trained in the elementary prin- 
ciples to prepare and present sales talks and 
to advertise. In other words, he has ‘“‘the 
power to persuade people to purchase his 
product at a profit.” 

Advertising 


Advertising should be alloted an entire 
semester at least, instead of sharing honors 
with Salesmanship during that period. To 
give students a correct idea of Advertising 
principles, is the purpose of the time spent 
on the subject. Much, entirely too much, 
in these days parades under the name of 
advertising. It is not even good burlesque. 
Robert Ruxton in a recent paper on adver- 
tising, maintains that ‘‘advertising of today 
is in many salient respects upside down and in- 
side out.” It is essential then to have the 
student start out right. The tremendous 
sums spent, the appalling losses incurred and 
the almost universal discontent with results 
prove conclusively that processes are not 
right. In spite of the romantic and stupen- 
dous success of some national and _ inter- 
national advertisers, too many are now 
chasing around a white-fenced race course in- 
stead of following a marked and charted 
highway and arriving somewhere. 

Advertising is salesmanship. Every stu- 
dent and every successful writer of adver- 
tising is well versed in the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship, first and foremost. 
Advertising is likened to electricity. Like 
it, it isindefinable. Like it, it is also dynamic, 
generating action, sales, profits. Its power 
lies in its strict adherence to the principles 
of salesmanship, for these “‘principles applied 
to concrete business situations produce 
profits.” It is a science, for it is salesman- 
ship. It is also an art, because of the unique 
way in which it applies these principles. 
As it substitutes media for man, it may be 
termed Salesmediaship. 


The Mental Law of Sales 


Thoroughly drilled in elementary prin- 
ciples of salesmanship and now realizing that 
advertising follows principles and is not a 
“‘game’’ nor a “gamble’’ the different media, 
their purpose, values and treatment are sur- 
veyed. 

In the discussion of Salesmanship some 
may have asked why no emphasis was 
placed on the Mental Law of Sale. After 
the media have been considered and before 
preparing sales talk and advertising copy, 
the Mental Law of Sale—favorable attention, 
interest, desire, decision and action, con- 
fidence and satisfaction—is given full time 
and proper stress. Review is made of the 
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four mental attitudes of probable buyers 
and the overcoming of each by proper ex- 
citation of the appropriate fundamental in- 
stincts. 


Human Interest in Advertising 


Here we must bring out the crucial, acid 
and final test for good advertising. No 
matter how poor an advertisement may be, 
no matter if it violates all the rules of good 
advertising, it is good advertising if it sells 
the goods, but students are cautioned not 
to follow its vagaries, but to adhere strictly 
to the principles of the science of advertising. 

When does an advertisement produce 
profits? When does a series of advertisements 
effect a profitable reaction on millions of 
people? Mr. E. Sampson of the Daniels & 
Fisher store, Denver, gives us the acid test. 
When there is in it an element of real, live, 
human interest. Some may call it ‘punch,’ 
“kick,”’ “‘red-blood”, ‘‘pep,”” and so on and 
thereby often miss the true significance. 
Current advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Ladies Home Journal, and similar 
publications is used for study and criticism. 
Human interest elements or points of contact 
are listed and explained. 


Suggestion, Subtle, Dynamic 


Suggestion, as the dynamic power in ad- 
vertising, calls next for observation and 
treatment. Careful distinction is made be- 
tween the value of direct and indirect sug- 
gestion. Here is a point too frequently 
slighted in texts and otherwise. Staple ex- 
amples are not alone foisted on the student, 
but he makes application of the best in 
current use. The last class easily understood 
why a certain soap works could not keep 
supply and demand in equilibrium when 
they analyzed that subtle, irresistible “Keep 
that School Girl Complexion” series. 

The advertiser travels on a long highway 
winds and detours. There are dangerous 
curves ahead and in the survey of these 
perhaps none deserves more time and cau- 
tion than negative suggestion or advertising. 


Words, $1.59 Per 


Wording the advertisement is now in order 
for an exhaustive processing, time permitting. 
Type, printing, plates, layout, paper, draw- 
ings, “attention getters’, in a word, the 
student is given a view of the technique of 
advertising and those intending to make ad- 
vertising their life work are urged to elect 
classes in drawing, printing and art. The 
importance of the wording is brought home 
to the student in the discussion devoted to 
advertising space cost. The latest available, 
authentic figures quote the Saturday Evening 
Post at $7,000 a page per issue. On the 
agate line basis only this would make each 
word cost the advertiser $1.59. There should 
be no trespassing on the Commercial English 
instructor’s field, but words are analyzed 
for their suggestive values and favorable 
effect on the probable buyer. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
PARTNERSHIP PROBLEMS* 
Exercise No. 1—Opening Entries 


W. H. Armstrong and C. L. Whittle form a partnership for the purpose of engaging 
in the retail hardware business. Mr. Armstrong invests cash in the bank, $387.62; mer- 
chandise in stock, $2,438.26; personal accounts due him, $972.40; reserve for bad debts, 
2%; office equipment, cost value, $350.00; depreciation of the same, $35.00; store 
fixtures, $475.00; depreciation on the same, $47.50; notes receivable, $675.27; accrued 
interest on the same, $36.20. The partnership assumes personal accounts which he owes, 
$942.76; a note due the First National Bank for $1,000.00; accrued interest on this, $20.00. 
Mr. Whittle invests cash,$ 1,427.86; merchandise in stock, $1,360.48; personal accounts due 
him, $843.65, less 2% for bad debts; delivery equipment, cost value, $850.00; depreciation on 
the same, $85.00; notes receivable due him, $1,265.74; accrued interest on the same $82.75. 
The partnership assumes personal accounts which he owes, $365.40; a note due the City 
National Bank, $500.00. 


Prepare in journal form, under date of October 1, the entries required to record the 
investment of the partners. 


Exercise No. 2—Consolidation of Two Partnerships 


E. F. Penn and G. W. Penn are partners operating a retail grocery business in one 
locality, and F. V. Knight and H. O. Powell are partners operating the same line of business 
in another locality. It is agreed to form a partnership, consolidating the two businesses. 
Each partner is to invest $5,000.00 and share equally in the profits of the new business. The 
Trial Balances taken from the ledgers of the two concerns after the books were closed April 
30, 1923, are as follows: 


PENN BROS. Post-Closing Trial Balance, April 30, 1923 











| 

UE Maite at eta ofc Vatae ons hs Dee whee S aa aon ss eee tee 308} 42)| * 
I 560 oo. SSC AM eH seme bVES Es Dea KOR 321/40 
Eis ba do Se ab $650 Niet a de bebe Venn sehen 1,694/39 
ee ee rns i. eee bo. ee Ss ble we 34|20 
a a is ik Mi wd al hee neem 1,775|15 
pI a ee ee ee 6}11 
oo fe ee ee ne ee Ee 295|00 
Reserve for Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures......... 29|50 
I lle a1 9 hao alc id tla Ree aah 's asa ot ahs ay 9S ee oI 4,000}00 
Reserve for Depreciation of Buildings..................... 200|00 
ri) ard iy aw ewer alogi el wie Siac seals Wa ae 156|75 
SE oe ee er ee Meee ge mee Se et 534/40 
Ns iain’s a a Wewrw wh wa Saga see eae Te sabe 942|27 
EE ae eee 35165 
EE ee en ee ee or 76|40 
i abe ds ka 2x are Bare ied wie bakules's dean’ 5,635|90 
Bey 5 ose die acai o aie OSs Wrerete Os Ae dw eaiabinkt 1,014]35 
es ad erat atwihatesene at nee oewhe 5,478]45 
a) es I is. 6.4 8 oc bade yaa ae wa oe scan eee 895/20 

12,966/77 12,966|77 























*Taken from Chapter XXIII of the 15th edition of “zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”. Next month we 
will publish a series of Corporation problems. 
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KNIGHT & POWELL Post-Closing Trial Balance, April 30, 1923 











MING aia bid Akin Y aol aieis aid oad be eA ah baoK be Ad ae 6 ed 2,995195 
NI IID 650 hoa 8s a. 65.05: 5hs oso ds 80's Cb woh eee ews 3,748|16 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts.................. 00 ce eevee 75|29 
Inventory. . Poids So te vate ss Wed eesadees Laan 4,500]00 
Furniture and Fixtures... ........-.--sccccececcccecceees 325]00 
Reserve for Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures......... 48/75 
NY I sic 83. wiki A Ry ASS 2 5 oe BESO 1,850]00 
Reserve for Depreciation of Delivery Equipment............ 370/00 
a alle Aaah arg IE SRE ty eRe ARN ARN et SPY 396/84 
ae a ee lec ear oy aan Bote Se oe eee te 142|17 
RS Sahin 2 8.53% w «50a wae edo bi ane Uw a ed ed oe 1,091|65 
gio oS las cha ia: ssa SOMERS eG hw aw 1,543|70 
aa oo bd nia 0 ose She SSS OS cnet Ree el 65/47 
Accrued Rent. . FR Passer soe ales Set eat old © a hair g 175|00 
F. V. Knight, Capital. . Rade Sees ane ba oe oe 4,869|36 
F. V. Knight, Personal. FE Sie OG Se Us CSO 37165 
viding annus we tues dice sua 5,386|22 
NE are 295|03 
13,958|12/|__13,958}12 


























(1) Prepare the journal entries to open the books of the new partnership. Debit the 
fixed asset accounts for their net invested value. 


(2) Prepare the journal entries to close the partners’ personal accounts into their cap- 
ital accounts. 


(3) Show in journal form the entries necessary to record the additional cash investment 
of three of the partners and the withdrawal of cash from investment by one partner, in order 
to make the net investment of each equal to $5,000.00, the amount agreed upon. 


Exercise No. 3—Admission of a Partner 


D. P. Winters and L. S. French are partners operating a drug business under the firm name 
of Winters & French. They decide to consolidate with S. M. Smiley who is operating a 
drug store as an individual. The assets, liabilities, and proprietorship of the partnership 
and of the individual are shown below: 


WINTERS & FRENCH Post Closing Trial Balance, June 30, 1923 














Cash.. ee te eet pe a ete on 3,970|76 

Inventory—Drugs. . PO Bare Mee ee eee ee: 4,051|80 

Inventory—Merchandise. . paliguity keen a aban wale womans 1,926|75 

Office Equipment. . ey eee 300|00 

Reserve for Depreciation of Office Equipment. . Linnean 27|50 

sind ch ae Ss die is om resehte wise Ov wie Wa 0G SiH 850/00 

Reserve for Depreciation of Store Fixtures................. 85}00 

LS CPE T OEE Oe 500]00 

Reserve for Depreciation of Soda Fountain Equipment...... 25/00 

erg Sk his co ao on 4s oa cd aos SO 66/40 

Sg nal a la ae a 132145 

Insurance. . SLOT Me RS aes ert Ts 254|80 

Notes Payable. . PEERLESS ne ee PE ee Pe ee ee 6,530|00 

Accounts Payable. . Bl cath acts til nach ie its ch it tit oh coals 236/42 

Accrued Interest Cost................cceecceccceceeecees 300/00 

Accrued Rent. . PRS eee Le eee 150}00 

D. P. Winters, Capital. IE aNd ttle i's as se taghraecai Sirah oils teh 2,349|52 

L. S. French, Capital. . Sas bud Meh ad mS asMRavnee ee 2,349|52 
12,052|96 12,052/96 
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SMILEY’S PHARMACY Post-Closing Trial Balance, June 30, 1923 








SM hesenwaps «oon bees rd uchd 4 s4>eepr needs epesseces se 7,424|65 
ic aa id tag le i ne md eae nae a he SG 256|27 
so, ag as we. poo. :bse oes ae 3.6 Gels oe oe we 1,942|32 
RCE EO... wna ceweasecesceseccesesusses 46|12 
i so ic ns cine dene eethbemasede tus bbe seeks 601/20 
NII oon o.oo ices os'an eos eesedeeceevses 434|12 
eT I So vs 6 iro a o's 5s. dcaieineteceaepaasewe 24/35 
ee ee cited khb es anehanesodbe cnnw ee ees 269/50 
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“ (1) Prepare in journal form the entries necessary to open the books of the new partner- 
shi 


‘(2) Post these entries and prepare a Trial Balance. 


Exercise No. 4—Death of a Partner 


M. Abbott, T. Bronner, and F. Clayton were partners in a retail farm implements busi- 
ness, sharing profits equally. December 31 the books were closed. March 15 of the follow- 
ing year Mr. Abbott died. March 17 C. Breese was appointed administrator for Mr. Abbott 
and required a statement of the business as of March 15. The Trial Balance prepared at 
the close of business on that date was as follows: 


ABBOTT, BRONNER & CLAYTON Trial Balance, March 15, 1923 
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Merchandise Inventory, March 15, 1923, $12,594.35. 


Accrued interest on notes receivable, $87.95. 
Accrued interest on notes payable, $136.62. 


Unpaid Wages; selling department, $450.00; office, $350.00. 


Unpaid Rent for the month of March, $150.00. 


Insurance expired, $637.84. One-half of expired insurance is on merchandise and one-half 
on furniture and fixtures; of the expired insurance on furniture and fixtures, one-fourth 
is applicable to administrative expense and three-fourths to selling expense. 


Office supplies on hand per inventory, $125.05. 


Advertising material on hand per inventory, $265.77. 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures, $9.90 (yearly depreciation, 5% of cost); of this, 
one-fourth is applicable to administrative expense and three-fourths to selling expense. 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts, one-twelfth of 1% of net sales. 
Prepare (1) the adjusting entries, (2) the Trial Balance from the ledger after these 
entries are posted, (3) the Balance Sheet, (4) the Statement of Profit and Loss, (5) the closing 
entries, (6) the post-closing entries, and (7) the post-closing Trial Balance after these entries 


are posted. 


April 1 the administrator accepted $6,000.00 cash in full settlement for Mr. Abbott’s 


interest in the business. 


Record this transaction in journal form. 








THE BOOKKEEPER’S DECALOG 
(Continued from page 4) 


Before the ledger you may close 

So owner’s worth it rightly shows; 

These ‘“‘mixed”’ accounts you must adjust, 
It isn’t optional; you must. 


You then complete the ledger closing, 
Of nominal accounts disposing, 

By closing them thru ‘‘Loss and Gain”’ 
To Capital where they remain. 


The “‘capital,’’ next rule and close 

So “present worth’’ it rightly shows. 
All items ‘‘deferred”’ and ‘‘accrued”’ 
With real accounts you should include 
In Balance sheet and ledger too 

Until the present period’s thru. 


But when on next month’s work you start 
ew they must become a part 

Of Incomes and Expenses too; 

Thru readjustments this you do. 


The final trial balance will 

Show ledger is in balance still. 

Now none but “‘real’’ accounts are there; 
Pray tell, the ‘‘nominal”’ accounts are where? 


SUMMARY 


“Lest we forget, we’ll summarize: 
In thoroughness success sure lies. 
Nine points most carefully observe 
If quick promotion you'd deserve. 


Important facts you'll first narrate 

And write them down from date to date. 
From controversy get relief 

By making them complete, but brief. 


Next journalize, then post with care: 
First trial balance proves they’re there. 
You then adjust the ‘“‘mixed’’ accounts 
Dividing them in two amounts. 

The statements, now correctly made, 
Will tell you all about your trade. 


Compare these statements, they'll agree 

On what ‘‘net gain”’ or ‘‘loss’’ will be; 

Now close the ledger; readjust; 

Post-closing trial balance trust 

As final proof your work’s all right :— 

Then clean your pen and say ‘Good Night.”’ 





The facts that you’ll remember 

In the days of stress and storm, 

Are those that hang on memory’s peg . 
In a poetic form. 





LEDGER CLOSING EXERCISES 


In the December issue of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’? we announced a new 
series of ledger closing exercises for 
use with elementary students. This 
will announce the publication of a 
more advanced series of ledger closing 
exercises, relating to Partnership 
Bookkeeping. These exercises are 
arranged in the form of ledgers 
which contain the reproduced ac- 
counts with the additional infor- 
mation needed to close the ledger and 
prepare the required statements. We 
are willing to furnish bookkeeping 
teachers with a few copies of these 
exercises for trial with a class. These 
exercises are splendid for tests and 
examinations, or for review work. 
In requesting the exercises for trial 
with a class, be sure to state the 
number of students in the class. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Irene Thompson of 
Hickman, Kentucky, 
is the new stenographic 
teacher in the Chilli- 
cothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Miss Thompson is a 
student of the Rand- 
olph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, and of the University of Kentucky. 
She received her commercial training at the 
Bowling Green Business University. She 
has had two years high school teaching and 
two years commercial teaching. 





The Kentucky Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Louisville, 
April 19, 20, and 21. A copy of the program 
for the Commercial Teachers’ Section was 
furnished us through the courtesy of Miss 
Lorena Dumeyer of the Girls’ High School, 
President of the Commercial Section. The 
program follows: 

“The Essentials of Business Success’’— 
Rochester Ruggles, Head of the Commercial 
Department, Louisville Male High School. 

“Commercial Education from a Univer- 
sity Standpoint’”—Dr. Edward Wiest, Head 
of Department of Economics and Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 


“Are our Commercial Schools Meeting 
the Demands of Modern Business?”—F. M. 
Antwerp, Secretary of Central Glass Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. 

“Service and Reward’’—R. H. Lindsay, 
President of Spencerian Commercial School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Election of Officers. 


The Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Eastern New York will hold a 
meeting in Troy, New York, April 7. 
Frances Callahan of the Troy High School is 
President of the Association. 


The Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Western New York will hold a 
meeting in the Hutchinson-Central High 
School, Buffalo, New York, April 21. W. E. 
Smith of the Dunkirk High School is Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Ollie Ater is the 
new commercial teach- 
er in the Girls Indus- 
trial School at Dela- 
ware, Ohio. She is a 
graduate of the Chilli- 
cothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 





Victor L. Brandon, 
who recently graduated 
in the Commercial 
Teachers’ Course of 
the State Normal 
School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, has _ ac- 
cepted a position as 
commercial teacher in 
the Township High 
School at Arcola, Illinois. 


The next meeting of the Hudson Valley 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the Broadway School, Newburgh, 
New York, on March 24. Speakers will be 
Lew Hahn, Managing Director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, New 
York City; Charles G. Reigner of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and F. A. Wilkes of Albany, 
New York. Plans will be made for an annual 
shorthand and typewriting contest to be 
held in this district. Miss Jennie Parkton 
of Haverstraw is Secretary and Miss Vira 
Mason of Beacon is Vice-President. 


The Southern Tier Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will hold a meeting 
in the Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, New 
York, April 14. Frank E. Potts of the 
Elmira Free Academy is President of this 
Association. 





C. H. Prager announces that he is opening 
a private evening school at 4540 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Illinois. He is President of 
the Prager Publishing Company and was 
formerly a commercial teacher in the High 
School at Hammond, Indiana, 


F. J. Miller, President of the Tiffin 
Business University, Tiffin, Ohio, advises us 
that this institution has been placed on the 
list of Approved Commercial Schools of 
Ohio. Graduates of the two year teachers’ 
training course will receive State Certificates 
without an examination. This school was 
the first to meet the new standard set by 
the Department of Education, which re- 
quires that the school have a Certified 
Public Accountant either on a part or full- 
time teaching basis. Professor A. M. 
Reichard, who completed our Course in 
Accountancy last year, is now a C. P. A,, 
hence the school was able to meet this re- 
quirement of the Department of Education. 


Edward I. Ander- 
son, a recent graduate 
of the Whitewater 
State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, is a new teacher 
of commercial subjects 
in the High School at 
Lexington, Missouri. 
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THE TEACHING OF COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 9) 


this I might say that I do not think it wise 
to ask students to draw maps. Outline 
maps should be used abundantly and the 
information required should be placed on 
them. Map drawing requires special skill 
and the time spent on that phase of the 
work is of doubtful benefit. 

Just a word about graphs. I do not 
think the high school pupil in commercial 
geography should be called upon to repre- 
sent statistics graphically. This problem 
belongs to the field of mathematical ge- 
ography, and, like map drawing requires 
special skill, and the time spent on making 
graphs is ‘of doubtful benefit. _ Graphs 
should be studied in order to interpret 
statistics that have already been made a 
subject of study in a lesson. 

In conclusion, let me urge that every 
geography teacher become filled with the 
subject. It is only by constant study that 
a healthy enthusiasm for the subject can be 
maintained. Geography is a story and as a 
story is fraught with a vast amount of 
human interest. The more we know of it, 
the more enthusiastic we become, and in 
the classroom enthusiasm is bound to beget 
enthusiasm. The matter of method will 
take care of itself if you are master of the 
subject and are fully convinced of its im- 
portance and show it by your manner before 
your pupils. Concentrate on a few things, 
stimulate ‘the student’s self activity in 
solving concrete problems, and it will not 
be difficult to make the subject of commer- 
cial geography a live wire in the commercial 
department. It will be a subject that 
teachers will want to teach rather than to 
avoid. 








WHERE TO PLACE EMPHASIS IN 
TEACHING SALESMANSHIP AND 
ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 18) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Outlining the campaign is the next topic 
of importance. To make the whole tangible 
for the student, articles on famous campaigns 
as presented in different issues of Printers’ 
Ink, System, Advertising and Selling are 
read and digested. 

The purpose, value and importance of the 
advertising agency are now brought to the 
attention of the student. 

The final division of the course is devoted 
to the sales, the collection, answering com- 
plaints and inquiries and applying for a 
position letters. We leave the form and 
mechanical details to Commercial English in- 
structors and dwell on the application of 
the principles of business getting and busi- 
ness building. 


A Richer Background 


Essentials are emphasized. Generalities 
are avoided. The student is taught how.to 
act when in contact with a situation. Super- 
intendents, as well as advertising sales man- 
agers, do not quiz applicants on theory. 
They assign them to departments and await 
results. 

In the few months, if he has not been 
intimate, he has been on speaking terms 
at least, with the various departments under 
the advertising sales manager’s supervision, 
The benefits derived will be adapted to what- 
ever pursuit he may select for his adult 
years. 








EXCHANGE 
The Commercial Enterprise. Pub- 
lished by the State Teachers’ College, 


Kirksville, Missouri. Sent to every senior 
commercial student in the high schools of 
Northeast Missouri. The January issue 
states that there are 220 full-time and 92 
part-time commercial teachers in the high 
schools of Missouri. 

The Easterner. ‘A live Paper from a 
Live School.’”” Published weekly at the In- 
diana State Normal School, Muncie, Indiana. 

Educational Research Bulletin. Is- 
sued January 24 by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This number contains an interesting 
article on the subject “A Department of 
Measurement and Research in a County 
School System”’ by Joseph A. Baer, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Cuyahoga County. 

Primary Education. February issue. 
Published by the Educational Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Of no particular 
interest to commercial teachers; however, 
this issue contains an interesting article on 
“The Teaching of Patriotism in the Schools.” 

Popular Educator. ‘A Magazine for 
Teachers of Grammar and Junior High 
Schools, Supervisors and School Committees.” 
Published by the Educational Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. The February 
number contains two articles that might be 
of some interest to commercial teachers— 
“How the School Bank may Defeat its own 
Purpose,” and ‘‘A Study of the Correlation 
of Intelligence Tests and Teachers’ Ratings.”’ 

Case and Comment. ‘The Lawyers’ 
Magazine.” Published by the Lawyers Co- 
op. Publishing Company, Rochester, New 
York. A house magazine that should be of 
— interest to teachers of Commercial 

aw. 


The School and Community. Pub- 
lished by the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, Missouri. 

Echo. Published quarterly by the students 
of the Central Catholic High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

The Voice. ‘‘A Message from Brown’s 
Business College,’’ East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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E. C. T. A. 
Silver Anniversary 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its Twenty-fifth (Silver 
Anniversary) Convention at Providence, R. 
I., March 29, 30 and 31, at the Providence- 
Biltmore Hotel. 


Round trip rates of fare and one-half on. 


the certificate plan have been granted for all 
people attending the convention from points 
east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. To obtain this 
special rate, there must be 250 certificates 
secured. It is important that every one 
attending the convention ask for a certificate 
when purchasing his ticket. The program 
follows: 


Thursday, March 29, 1923: 
10:00 a. m.—Registration of Members. 
2:00 p. m.—Opening Session of Convention. 


Address of Welcome—Hon. Wm. S. Flynn, Governor 
of Rhode Island. 


Response—J. A. Luman, Peirce School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
President’s Address—F. B. Moore, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J. 
- 3:00 p. m.—Round Tables. 
U. S. Veterans Bureau—Maj. W. F. Lent, Dist. 


No. 2. 


Promotional and Extension—Elmer Wilbur, Bryant 
& Stratton School, Providence, R. I 


Law, Economics, Commerce and Industry, Business 
Organization and Management—F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University. 


6:00 p. m.—lInformal Dinner Conference in con- 
junction with the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Subject—“‘Modern Tendencies in Secondary 
School Education”. 


9:00 p. m.—Informal Reception and Dance. 


Friday, March 30, 1923: 
9:30 a. m.—Address—Walter E. Resse, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Providence, 


Address—J. O. McKinsey, School of . 
University of Chicago. 


Address—A. E. Meredith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 
2:00 p. m.—Round Tables. 


Commercial—J. W. Miller, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Secretarial—Dr. E. H. Eldridge, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


Penmanship—H. W. Patten, Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Private School Owners and Managers. 

National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. 


7:00 p. m.—Banquet. Toastmaster—Dr. Calvin 
~ Althouse, Central High School, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Literary Feast—Strickland Gilliland. 


Saturday, March 31, 1923: 
10:00 a. m.—Address—J. S. Knox, Knox Business 
Book Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address—John E. Miller, Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Address—Lyman P. Powell, Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, New York City. 


Business Meeting. 


Short-Handed in Heaven 


It seemed that when Rastus and Sam 
died they took different routes; so when 
the latter got to heaven he called Rastus on 


the phone. 

“‘Rastus,” he said, “how yo’ like it down 
thah?” 

“Oh, boy! Dis here am some place,” 


replied Rastus. ‘‘All we has ter do is to 
wear a red suit wid horns, an’ ebery now 
an’ den shovel some coal on de fire. We 
don’t work no more dan two hours ob de 
twenty-four down here. But tell me, Sam, 
how it is wid you up yonder.” 

“Mah goodness! We has to git up at 
fo’ o’clock in de mornin’ and gathah in de 
stahs; den we has to haul in de Page and 
hang out de sun. Den we has fér roll de 
clouds aroun’ all day long.” 

“But, Sam, how comes it yo’ has ter 
work so hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s kind 
o’ short of help up here.” 


Scholarship 


Seedy (reading)—Say, Hank, what’s er 
haberdasher? 

Hank—What, don’t yer know wot er 
haberdasher is? Didn’t yer ever have no 
learnin’? A haberdasher is er man wid a 
habit of dashin’ about. 


She Asked Him 


“Can you tell me, John,” asked the fair 
young teacher, “‘where shingles were first 
used?” 

“"Yes’m,”” answered modest Johnny, “‘but 
I’d rather not ma’am.” 


Playing Safe 


The stingy farmer was scoring the hired 
man for carrying a lighted lantern to call 
on his best girl. 

“The idea,” he exclaimed, “when I was 
courtin’ I never carried no lantern; I went 
in the dark.” 

“Yes,’”’ said the hired man, sadly, 
look what you got.” 


“and 





“Say, Dad, what keeps us from falling 
off the earth when we are upside down?” 
“Why the law of gravity, of course.” 
“But how did folks stay on before the 
law was passed?” —Commercial Pep. 





~~ want to be procrastinated at de nex’ 
corner,” said the negro passenger on an 
electric car. 

“You want to be what?’ demanded the 


. conductor. 


“Don’t lose your temper, sah. I had to 
look in the dictionary myself before I found 
out ‘procrastinate’ means ‘put off.’ ” 
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may be in use. 





ELEMENTARY SETS 


List 
Price 

1. Single Entry, Transac- 
tions and Blanks..... $0.40 

2. Auto. Accessories, Trans- 
actions and Blanks... . -40 

3. Radio, Transactions and 
dn heat ava a, <5, 2+. -48 

4. Commission, Transac- 
tions and Blanks..... -48 


Individual Practice Sets for Laboratory Work 








Each of the following practice sets is complete in itself and 
may be purchased as separate units of work. They may be used 
with satisfactory results regardless of what bookkeeping text 


The prices quoted are subject to the usual discount when 
ordered by dealers or schools for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN .PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ADVANCED SETS 
List 
5. Corporation and Voucher Price 
Accounting, Text and 


Blanks (McKinsey) ... $1.80 
6. Bank Accounting, Text 

and Set with Vouchers, 2.60 
7. Cost Accounting, Text 

and Set with Vouchers, 2.20 
8. Income Tax Procedure, 

Loose-leaf with Binder 2.40 














SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well established school of good reputation in 
large Southern city. Can be conducted without 
help by an all-around business college man or 
can be made a large school. Equipment first 
on. Owner retiring. Price $4,000.00. Address, 


Only school in railroad town of 10,000. No 
competition; rich territory. One man or man 
and wife can handle. Practically given away. 
Stand investigation. Another town of 8, 
close. We are not sick, and this proposition 
is so unusual that it will interest some person 
looking for this kind of location. Address, J.C. A. 


A small Southern Indiana Business College 
doing a $5,000.00 business, located in a growing 
city of 10,000. Expenses exceptionally low. 
Apartment with school. Splendid opportunity 
for man and wife. Address, L. C. 


I am selling my finely equip school property 
here in Adrian, consisting of large building, resi- 
dence, etc. I have some fine equipment consist- 
ing of large bookkeeping desks, high school desks, 
opera chairs, office furniture, etc., all or part of 
which I will sell to anyone wishing to equip a 
business school, here or elsewhere. Adrian, a 
growing city of 12,000 inhabitants, is in one of 
the best sections of the U. S. for a school. As 
soon as I dispose of my school property here, 
there will be a great opportunity for some hus- 
tling school man. For further particulars, write 
or call on L. S. Brown, Adrian, Mich. 
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School for sale at a sacrifice for cash. No local 
competition, good quarters, and reasonable rent. 
Manufacturing city of 23,000 in . Wisconsin. 
Address, No. 19. 

Small well equipped paying business school. 
“— rent. Established twenty years. Address, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. Admir- 
able location at the seashore. Good name and 
great possibilities. Building valuable because of 
location and adaptability for very profitable sum- 
mer renting. A good living assured by the invest- 
ment of $35,000. Address, Principal, 106 South 
Surrey Place, Ventnor, Atlantic City, N. J 


A business school in a town of 60,000, in the 
Eastern Ohio Valley. Fine territory to draw 
from. No opposition in your class. Large de- 
mand for graduates. Any responsible, quali- 
fied party who is willing to pay for the school 
what it will net in two years may have it. It 
= take $5,000 to close proposition. Address, 

wner, 


WANTED 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 


The men we want for these positions are famil- 
iar with business education. Must be at least 
25 years of age, have good personalities, are con- 
sidered aggressive, and are known to be indus- 
trious. Probably ree at present time as 
solicitors for reputable business schools, sales- 
men for well known correspondence schools, or 
teachers who have had sales experience. Are 
successful in present positions but not satisfied 
with outlook for advancement. State qualifica- 
tions definitely and give references. Address, 


. S. M. 
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Notice from schools needing teachers, teachers wanting a 
position, schools for sale, and persons desiring to purchase a 
school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 











WANTED 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 

We have openings for a few experienced 
commercial teachers for part-time work 
the year around and full-time work dur- 
ing summer months. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement to permanent position. Must 
have good personality and be industrious. 
State education, experience, age, present 
position. Give references and if conven- 
ient enclose a photograph with applica- 
tion. Address, 1923. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Partner who would invest small sum in good 

paying business school, balance easy terms. 

who can handle one department of school. 
Look into this. Address, K. 





Partner wanted. Energetic, live commercial 
school man with ability and personality who 
can take e as orSectont and manager in 
a first class, well established business college. 


will sell interest to ri; party -00 
a uipment inventory A Mt good will $12,000.00. 

ool is incorporated. Do not — unless you 
are really interested. Address, B. W. C. 





A school that has established its reputation 
in shorthand and typing, located in one of the 
very best cities in California with a large _— 
tributary, offers an exceptional opportunity t 
a thoroughly good bookkee ,- to establish 
a school of kkeeping. ving our 
whole thought to ¢ our Prove the strong- 
est school of shorthand and typing on the Coast 
and have neither time nor inclination to go into 
the bookkeeping features except in so far as we 
= all students a thorough training in the 

ndamentals of accounting. We have ideal 
space and sufficient equipment for conducting 
a reasonably large class. 2 man with a 
little money can build a splendid business in 
thie territory. Address, B-15. 


Wanted, at once, by a large commercial school 
in Pennsylvania, a commercial teacher, familiar 
with 20th Century Bookkeeping, who is a state 

C. P. A. (by examination). Must be a 
teacher who can organize and discipline. Ad- 
dress, No. 18. 


WANTED—Thoroughly reliable and competent 
commercial teacher, capable of handling book- 
keeping, penmanship, arithmetic, English, etc. 
Ability to teach Gregg Shorthand desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. Must be good penman 
—one able to do ornamental writing and engross- 
ing preferred. Position will be o =_— later in the 


year. Assrest position for good man. 
yo: ay = = . 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


An up-to-date business college in a good live 
hustling city by June a Do not write if you 
just wish to unload so The cash is 
ready. Give full partiouliate. dress, A. E. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as head of Commercial De- 
ent in some —_ school or small 

ool and college and have 

M. C. S. degree. Experienced in high school and 

business college teaching. Prepared to teach 

any commercial subject. Have been very suc- 

= in handling office training classes. Ad- 





SUMMER POSITION WANTED—An exper- 
ienced man teacher having a B. A. degree and 
— work on M. A. degree, would like a summer 

ng position. “Can teach commercial sub- 
jects, Nat atural Science, Physical Training, and 
coach. Prefer bookkeeping. No. 17. 


By an expert teacher in bookkeeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, rapid calculation. All- 
sound penman, plain and ornamental. Address, 


Position wanted as teacher of Accountancy, 
i or any commercial subject, in High 
School, Business Coll liege, or State Teachers 
College. Fifteen years’ ex ence in t 
commercial subjects in hi 
mals, and business colleges. Now employed in 
High’ School of 800 enrollment. Address, L. J. T. 


Young lady with four years’ experience as head 
of commercial work in High School, desires 
tion for the summer months as teacher of regg 
Shorthand and Typewriting in — school or 
college. Prefer South or East. dress, E. M. H. 


high grade a gene m9 instructor seeks a 

ition with a high grade business school or 

=e school as teacher or manager. Specialties, 

kkeeping, Accounting, Arithmetic, Penman- 

chip, etc. Available on short notice. Twenty 
years’ experience. Address, No. 20. 


Position wanted by man who is desirous of 
connecting with a school where they wish to have 
a very yay department in accounting. Have 
degrees B. C. S., M.S., and C. P. A. Several years’ 
teaching experience. In addition to C. P. A. 
degree, a member of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, and the American Society of 
C. P. A’s. Would consider a + eee place. 
Best credentials. Address, X. Y. Z 


Experienced teacher of Gregg Shorthand and 
Typewritin: udu at liberty for J uly and August. Uni- 
per A 5 — _ Ten years’ experience in train- 
ing teach Address, 387. 


Commercial teacher with four years’ y ead 
desires a position for the ea or jt 4. 
teacher or secretary. Can teach ort- 
hand, Bookkeeping, Trecwrtting, et ea 
Arithmetic, Business English and Penmanship. 
Address, No. 21. 


Lady va teacher with five years’ ex- 
perience in business college and high school 

work, desires a position for the summer with 
some good business college. Best of references 
wan bony Available June 1. Address, No. 22. 





-@ .# FOPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


f= @e '*@ 


®« 7? >» 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. Com- 
bining theory and practice. The theory is developed threugh the discussion in 
the text and the practice is developed through sets which provide real laboratory 
work. The discussion is subdivided into distinct chapters, each relating to a 
definite topic. Questions are provided at the end of each chapter for class dis- 
cussion. Numerous short exercises are provided for practice in applying the 
theory. This system permits a teacher to use his ewn initiative with regard to 
methods in teaching. A flexible system adapted to any length course desired. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. The 
material is well graded, each chapter following logically the preceding one in 
turn laying the foundation for the chapter to follow. Throughout the text, details 
and arithmetical calculations are reduced to a minimum. Formal definitions 
are few in number and in no case emphasized. The subject is developed by a 
study of principles rather than by a drill in details. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING. Third edition. An authorative treatise 
on accountancy. A correlation of accounting, theory and practice, auditing, 
theory and practice, and law in its relation to accounting. The student is afforded 
exact instruction in the basic principles of the science of accounting and is clearly 
reminded of the professional ability and judgment acquired in the application 
of these principles in the art of bookkeeping and auditing. For use in schools 
offering a course in ‘‘higher accounting.”’ 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. A typewriting manual 
which arouses the interest and enthusiasm of the student from the beginning 
of the course. It emphasizes the value of finger gymnastics and produces correct 
writing habits. A method of speed development is provided that will bring out 
the best effort of each individual student, thus producing rapid and accurate 
typists. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. 1923 edition now published. Prepared for use 
in all schools teaching business methods. Presents the essentials of English 
in a concise, practical manner. It is not the intention of the author to confuse 
the student with hair-splitting distinctions and technical questions. The plan 
of the work is practical because the student applies the gained knowledge in the 
exercises following each lesson. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A revised edition with a manual for teachers. 
Planned to enable teachers to obtain a maximum of results with a minimum of 
effort. A text written in a style which secondary students may comprehend. 
Questions and cases at the end of each chapter for class discussion. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Practical and interesting with 
nonessentials eliminated. Interesting approach to the various topics. Drill 
on . fundamentals is emphasized. Numerous problems for oral drill through- 
out the text. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING. A system of arm movement 
writing for use in Normal Schools, High Schools, Parochial Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges. A history of the development and progress of handwriting is 
cleverly interwoven throughout the book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 WEST THIRD STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








